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ELE SD ET 


“Witerature, Criticism, &e. 


The following essay is the production of a foreigner, as 
we ascertain by the hand-writing ; and we meérely mention 
the fact, in compliment to the writer, whose style would 
pot disgrace a well-educated English Edit. Kal. 











ON THE CLASSICS, 
- <= 

‘At the time when modern nations emerged from the 
barbarity into which they had sunk during the ages of 

monkish thraldom and ig . an intimacy with the 
ancients was indispensible: Luther and Erasmus would 
have been nothing without them, and even long after the 
reformation they were justly looked upon as the sources 
whence information could be derived, and as the stand- 
ards by which taste was to be formed. At present, circum- 
stances are altered: nearly all their interesting works (sa- 
ered as well as profane) are translated; and some of the 
modern languages have been cultivated to such a degree, 
that it would be impossible to do justice to a good modern 
discourse in any language of antiquity. 

Fdo not mean to deny that gleanings might still be 
made amongst the classics, which would reward the indus- 
try of men, whom inclination leads that way; but, on the 
other hand, I am firmly convinced, that most of those, 
who still follow on the same track, might make a much 
better use of their time and their talents. 

It often grieves me to see a vast deal of erudition be- 
etowed on things which are of no importance whatever to 
humanity and, if I find it useless to repine at the doings 
of the present generation, I cannot refrain from saying 
something in behalf of the rising one. We have now so 
much to learn that we really cannot afford to bestow our 
faculties on what is not absolutely requisite. 

The two greatest points of our earthly attainments 
ought to consist in being useful and happy ; and the shorter 
the road, by which we arrive at our object, the better. 
Why seek for knowledge in remote times, when we can 
have it so much nearer to our own? England is now de- 
cidedly superior to Greece and Rome in morality and 
science; and if the ancients appear to advantage on some 
particular occasions, it is merely because their energies, 
being confined to fewer objects, were infinitely more con- 
centrated; and also, because the stream of time carries 
only great men and great events on the surface, and allows 
the dross to sink to the bottom. 

The further we are removed from heroic ages, the more 
they appear to us astonishing ; because we see only their 

grandeur, and our dazzled eyes perceive nothing of the 
litleness which puts us out of conceit with our cote:apora- 
ties. We live, nevertheless, in an age which has produced, 
and which is still producing, more remarkable events than 
any other, and in which more devolopment is given to 
the human intellect than it has ever had before.—We have 
perhaps now more to fear from a superabundance of infor- 
mation than from a want of it; and it becomes desirable 





that our studies should be rather simplified than burdened 
with what we do not want. 

I have often remarked, that some of my unlearned ac- 
quaintances thrive much better in their avocations than 
scholars, who amuse themselves with the shell whilst 
others enjoy the kernel, and who often derive no other 
advantage from their hard-earned knowledge than of 
being able to make out an old inscription, about which 
nobody cares,—or to give a quotation, for which nobody 
thanks them.—I cannot even allow that the classies are of 
very eminent use in the acquirement of modern languages, 
since I know many persons who have become great profi- 
cients in the latter without any familiarity with the former. 

In short, excepting physicians and lawyers, who might 
themselves be. reduced to a smaller number without any 
injury to society, very few people can expect much 
benefit from a continuation of the old system of edu- 
cation ; and it behoves parents and guardians to pause 
before they enforce it upon young men, who will have 
little cause to thank them for their discernment. 

I have often heard it stated, that boys must be occupied 
with something in order to be kept out of mischief; but 
this might as well be accomplished by their learning some- 
thing useful.. A knowledge of chemistry or of mechanics, 
for instance, would be of much greater service to the gene- 
rality of our present youth, than the most perfect ac- 
quaintance with the works of Ovid or even of Cicero: the 
former contain many things which it is extremely profit- 
able not to know, and the latter have been so well explored, 
that a further research can hardly require universal com-: 
petition. I cite only two authors; but it would be easy 
to prove that my remarks are also applicable to others. 

PEREGRINE. 

P.S. I believe that Cobbett owes a great part of his suc, 
cess to his not meddling with the classics: he confines 
himself so entirely to the subject before him that he forgets 
every thing else, and often even his own prior opinions ; 
hence his inconsistency, but also the effect which he pro- 
duces for the time being. Ifthe same method were adop- 
ted by men of principle, it would answer even with infe- 
rior talents; he only gets astray because he does not know 
what he would be at. A thing is either right or wrong; if 
wrong, no authority or precedent will be able to shelter it 
against plain truth, as soon as the latter can get a hearing. 
A man tells his own tale much better than that of another ; 
just as he looks much better in a plain suit of his own 
choosing than in the cast-off finery of others, however 
costly the latter may have been in the beginning. 


filen and sMlanners. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL; on, ARTE PERIRE SUA. 
(From the New Monthly. Magazine. ) t 








8 a. M.—Looked out of bed-room window into Grace- 


White Hart-court, and then walk on. Halted him three 
times in the same way. Tried a fourth, and popped my 
head out at the pec Ape gram in a great passion, 
threw a turnip, which broke mea half-crown pane and 
woke my wife. Swore I knew nothing about it, and 
sneaked down to breakfast. ? 

9 a. M.—Went to table-drawer and slily pocketed three 
little lumps of alabaster. Returned and took my seat at 
breakfast-table, as if nothing had happened. Put alabas- 
ter at top of blue -bason, and, to my great delight, 
saw Kitty put one into each of the children’s cups.— 
Children hammered and pushed and wondered sugar would 
not melt. Thought I should have died: three of my best 
silver tea-spoons. bent as crooked as rams’ horns. Very 
demure when Mrs. Gander came down to breakfast..— 
Never attack wife; (harpooners have some reason for not 
meddling with a certain ies of whale, as being too 
fierce.) So says Guthrie’s Grammar. 

10 A. M.—Went behind counter to serve. Asked Jack 
Mitten, my foreman, if om, mony had blacked his face.— 
Jack answered ** Not to my knowledge,” and went to look- 
ing-glass. I replied, ‘* Nor to mine neither.” ed 
very much, but Jack did not see much init. Sam Snaffle, 
the driver of the Clapham, looked in to know what places 
were booked. Told him one inside, a lady, to take up at 
Seam’s manufactory this side the Elephant. Saw him set 
off, one short, and thought I should have died. 

11 aA. M.—Went back into the shop to serve. Sold a 
white cotton night-cap to an exciseman, and told him it 
was the fellow to six others which I had parted with to 
half a dozen other —_ who were to set off on a 
journey from the Old Bailey to-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock. He did not seem to see much in it, but I laughed 
amazingly. Saw Jack Mitten serving a lady with a red 
elastic purse, at the other counter.. Took up a sen 
and loud enough for her to hear, ‘* Dreadful de- 
pravity! an Irish fruit-woman in Dyot-street, St. Giles’s, 
scraped her child to death with an oyster-shell.” Lady 
screamed and went into hysterics. Gave her a glass of 
water, and told her ** it was a shame that oyster-shells 
were suffered to lie about the streets.” Thought I should 
never have done laughing. 

12—Sent Molly to — to see a live radical. Told 
her to buy me a straight hook in her way home, at Peter 
Pall-gill’s, in Crooked-lane. Told her I should also want a 
glass ink-horn ; and that a male mermaid was expected to 
swim down Fish-street-hill at two. Wife overheard, and 
— my an old fool. Did not see much in it, but Molly 

ghed. 

1 P. M.—-Asked Jack Mitten who was the father of the 
sons of Noah; where Moses was when the candle was 
blown out; and which was most, half-a-dozen dozen or 
six dozen dozen. The poor fellow could not answer one 
of them. Took the steps, climbed up slily to the clock, 
and pushed the hands two hours forwarder. Heard wife, 
who caught a glance of it, rail at the cook for not putting 
down the leg of mutton, telling her it only wanted an hour 
of dinner-time. Clock struck a hundred and one: fonnd 
I had done mischief, and stole away to Elicot to get him 


to repair it. 
2P. M.—Took a turn nm "Change. Told Roths- 
child I hoped he liked Colombian bonds. Did not much 


like his leoks, so stole away and entered the rotunda of the 
Bank. Buzz, the broker, asked me to bold his umbrella. 
Put a quantity of saw-dust into it; and asit bly 

pened to rain soon after, he opened it over his head, and 
covered himself with saw-dust. This made me laugh till 
I cried. Buzz threw back a handful of saw-dust into my 





church-strest, and called ** Sweep” to a boy with a soot- 





bag. Saw him stop, look about him at the corner of 


left eye: this made me I ed. 
3 P. M.—Looked in at Batson’s. Talked with Bluefist, 
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the broker, about indigo, sassafras, gum, oakum, and 
elephants’ teeth. Called for pen, ink, and paper: wrote 
a letter from Jolter inviting Scraggs to dine off'a fine hare 
and sweet sauce: ditto, vice versa, Scraggs to Jelter to 
dine off real turtle. Gave waiter a shilling to take both 
letters and be sure not totell. Took a walk over London- 
bridge to Horsemonger-lane sessions. Looked over ses- 
sions- paper, and saw indictment, the King against O’Blud- 
geon, about thirty off. Went into front yard, and bawled 
out, “the King against O’Bludgeon is just called on.” 
Such a rush of barristers, bar-keepers, and witnesses into 
, court! ‘Two apple-barrows upset, and a barrister’s wig 
trampled under foot. Roared out, ‘* April fools.” Dodged 
off through Guy’s Hospital, and walked homewards chuck- 
ling. alted on London-bridge. Tide running up. 
Looked through balustrades towards Custom-house; clasp- 
ing my hand in agony, exclaimed, ** They’ll every one of 
them be drowned,” and ran across to look through balus- 
trades on opposite side. Mob in a fever: all traffic at a 
stand.still: hundred of necks craned out to peep at the suf- 
ferers. Bawled out, ** April fools,” and dodged round one 
of Meux’s drays. Butcher’s boy saw me, and gave the 
view halloo. Scudded off to Bridge-foot, mob at my heels: 
ducked into Tower-street: slid up St. Mary’s-hill: en- 
tered Canon-street: upsct a kit of pickled salmon, and 
brushed into a hackney-coach, which conveyed me home 
—hit in two places, and covered with mud. Changed 
clothes: went out again determined to be more wary. 
Entered Auction-mart, at corner of Throgmorton-street. 
Chucked fruitwoman under chin, and went up to auction- 
room. Saw Gab, the auctioneer, mount pulpit. Tooka 
stand at farther corner of room, and tried my tongue at 
ventriloquy. Beat Matthews hollow. Bid in seven dif- 
ferent voices from various parts of room, and saw Gab 
knock down seven articles to seven innocent bystanders; 
viz. a fowling-piece to a fat widow; a pair of stays to a 
ward deputy ; a gig to a waiting-woman ; O’Keefe’s works 
to a Methodist Parson; a complete set of John Bull to 
Alderman Wood; a Greek grammar to a stock-broker ; 
and a chapel of ease to a servant maid of all work. 

4p. M.—Dinner. Asked Jack Mitten to take a glass 
of sherry, and poked vinegar cruet into his paw. Made 
him sputter out liquid, like lion’s head at Aldgate pump. 
Swore it was all his own doing, and for once and a way 
got believed. Told wife I had been at Batson’s; was 
asked by her what news? Answered, the Irench had 
taken umbrage. More fools the Spaniards, replied Mrs. 
Gander, for not fortifying it better. Noise at front dcor. 
Sam Snafile in a fine taking at my hoax in the morning; 
swore would not quit house till I had paid him for his 
one insides paid him eighteen-pence, and as he threatened 
to have me ‘pulled up,” gave him another shilling to 
drink my health. : 

6 Pp. M.—Tea and toast. Determined to play the fool 
no more, not guite approving of the expense. Put on vel- 
vet cap and slippers. Made a leg arm-chair for little 
Nancy. Wife busy reading Dr. Kitchener’s Cookery; and 
Letitia deep in Peveril of the Peak, with her legs up on 
the sofa. Rat-a-tat at front door, loud enough to wake 
defunct Sir Thomas Gresham. Rattle and slap of a hack- 
ney-coach step. Heartssunk within us. Rustling of silk 
gown on the stairs. Little Nancy despatched asa light 
troop, to watch the enemy’s motions; rushed back; ex- 
claiming with an awful face, ** Mrs. Deputy Kilderkin.” 
General scrambie to hide objectionables: buttered toast 

iled up like planks in a dcal-yard, chucked into.the cup- 
hoard; Peveril canted into the coal-scuttle; bowl of 
brown sugar carefully crammed into table-drawer, and 
best lump substituted ; Letitia’s legs put perpendicular, 
and wife’s vinegar visage varnished with a proper coating 
of sweet oil to greet visitor. Parlour-door opened: enter 
Mrs. Deputy Kiicerkin. 

8p. u—Music. Mrs. Kilderkin and Letitia went 
through the orthodox routine. Mrs. Kilderkin swore she 
had no vorce, and Letitia only wished she had half as good 
aene. Leitia vowed she could not finger a note; and 
Mrs. Kilderkin said, if she could only play a quarter as 
well, she should think hersclf a finished performer. Pre- 
liminaries thus adjusted, beth sat down together and 
thumped overture to Ledoiska, till the poor piano trem- 
bled on its legs. 

9P.M.—Whist. Wife and I against Letitia and de- 
puty’s lady. Head running upon taken-in of tavern-bill: 
missed deal with quoen of diamonds at bottom: wife 
kicked my left shin. Second deal; at my old tricks: 
asked Mrs. Kilderkin if she had heard the news? An- 
swered ** No; what news?” ‘Told her that Ferdinand 
had dissolved the Cortes in hot water. Piayed a spade, 
and thought it was a trump: another kick from wife. 
Licked my thumb to deal better, and got a third kick. 

10 Pp. 1.—Whist again: seats chenged €0 change luck. 
Long dispute between Mrs, Kilderkin and Mrs, Gander, 


| the one asserting that Lord Byron shouid never marry a 


| my partner’s lead. 





daughter’of hers, and the other that he should. Head 
bothered ‘by Beppo, Mazeppo, and Aleppo. Trumped 
Fourth kick from wife, luckily in- 
tercepted by Mrs. Kilderkin’s off-ankle. Wife begged 
pardon. Another rat-tat-tat, and another rattle and 
slap from hackney-coach step, announced the arrival of 
Mrs. Deputy’s equipage: bows and courtesies: shawls, 
simpers, and ceremonious exit, Mrs. Kilderkin vowing, 
with a yawn, that she had never passed a pleasanter 
evening. 

11 Pp. M.—Bed candles. One made by me, consisting 
of around pole of cut turnip, tipped with charcoal, un- 
luckily selected by my wife. Much poking with snuffers 
before trick detected. Glance of vengeance; exit wife 
upstairs, husband following. 

2 p. M.—Listened to curtain lecture fifty-nine minutes, 
and then fell asleep. 








THE LATE MR. KEMBLE. 
— 

The London Magazine for the present month, after 
expressing the most feeling regret for the death of this 
celebrated actor, gives the following beautiful, chaste, 
and classic description of his performance of the character 
i Hamlet, and general critique on his merits as a trage- 

ian: 

““The Hamlet of John Kemble was, in the vigour of 
his life, his first, best, and favourite character. In the 
few latter years, time had furrowed that handsome fore- 
head and fuce deeper than grief even had worn the coun- 
tenance of Hamlet. The pensivencss of the character 
permitted his languor to overcome him; and he playcd 
it, not with the mildness of melancholy and meditation, 
but with somewhat of the tameness and drowsiness of age. 
There never was that heyday in his blood that could 
afford to tame. He was a severe and pensive man in his 
youth—at least in his theatrical youth. We have, how- 
ever, seen him in Hamlet to the very heart! We have 
yearned for the last flourish of the tippling King’s trum- 
pets,—for the passing of Mr. Murray and Mrs. Powell,— 
tor the entrance of Mr. Claremont and Mr. Claremont’s 
other seli in Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. We have 
yearned for all these; because then, after a pause, came 
Hamlet. There he was!’ The sweet, the graceful, the 
gentlemanly Hamlet. The scholar’s eye shone in him with 
learned beauty! The soldier’s spirit decorated his person ! 
His mourning dresswas in unison with the fine severe sorrow 
of his face; and wisdom and youth secmed. holding gra- 
cious parley in his countenance. You cculd not take your 
eye from the dark-intensity of his: you could not look 
on any meaner form, while his matchless person stood in 
princely perfection before you. The very blue riband, 
that suspended the picture of his father around his neck, 
had a courtly grace in its disposal. There he stood! and 
when he spoke that wise music with which Shakspeare 
has tuned Prince Hamlet’s heart, his voice fell in its fine 
cadences like an echo upon the ear—and you were taken 
by its tones back with Hamlet to his early days, and over 
all his griefs, until you stood, like him, isolated in the 
Danish revel court. The beauty of his performance of 
Hamlet was its retrospective air—its intensity and ab- 
stractions. His youth seemed delivered over to sorrow, 
and memory was, indeed, with him the warder of the 
brain. later actors have played the part with more 
energy,—walked more in the sun,—dashcd more at effcets, 
—piqued themselves more on the jerk of a foils~-but 
Kemble’s sensible lonely Hamlet has not becn surpassed. 
Hamlet seems to us to be a character that should be played 
as if in moonlight. He is a,sort of link between the 
ethereal and the corporeal, He stands between the two 
Fathers, and relieves the two violent transition from the 
living King, that bruits the heavens with his roaring cups, 
to the armed spirit that silently walks the forest by the 
glow-worm’s light, and felts away when it ‘’gins to pale 
its ineffectual fire.’ As far as Hamlet could be played, 
John Kemble played it,—and now that he is gone, we 
will take care how we enter the theatre to see it mam- 
mocked by any meaner hand. 

*s We never remember, in our time, any actor who 
acquired so much popularity as John Kemble; he bore | 
the young lovers of the drama along with him like a clan, | 
and they always seemed ready to fight for the supremacy } 
of his genius. The first rows of the pit were ni ly | 
crowded with his youthfui followers—and they hailed! 
him as the clansmen hail-their chief. His very defects } 
were doated upen—the laboured precision of his voice— | 
the measured solemnity of his action—the feebleness aris- | 
ing from his constitutional malady. Those who ‘wou'd 
read tragedy, read it as he delivered it;—Tragedy reigned , 












<< 

in solemn grandeur then—for the broken starts and rapid 
familiarities of the new school were in Kemble’s ht 
time unknown. He just saw, before his retirement, the 
dawn of Mr. Kean’s genius in the new dramatic world: 
but this did not take from the rich and grand light of his 
adigrnects hs . - 5 ts 
own setting !—We have, in our early play-days, seen John 
Kemble with a delight which will never visit us again ! 
—We have thrilled on his inspired nights. We have 
listened with almost breathless awe, at the times h 
has been cold as marble with illness. We have venerated 
his very cough! Oh! that we could hear him again ! 
—But John Kemble is dead! Mr. Kean may triumph 
in his vehement line of hurried nature—Mr. Youn ve 
engraft the new upon the old style, and strive to triumph 
in both—Mr. Macready may ‘fright the isle trom her 
propriety ;"—but we, though we be scared into forgetful. 
ness for the moment, can never find that * oblivious an. 
tidote,’ which will banish for ever our first classic favourite 
from our minds. His majestic form and noble powers 
will vise up in our memories, and assert with conscious 
pride and fearless confidence, the measureless superiorit 
of John Kembie.” ' 











Pisa : 
Chit Chat. 
THE SAILOR AND THE BEAR. 
—<_—- 
(From Captain Scoresby’s Journal.) 
~_— 


A Hull whaler was moored to a ficld of ice, on which, 
at a considerable distance, a large bear was observed prowl. 
ing about fer prey. One of the ship’s company, em. 
boldened by an artificial courage, derived from the free 
use of his ram, which, ia his economy, he had stored ‘or 
special occasions, undertook to pursue and attack the bear 
that was within view. Armed only with a whale-lance, 
he resolutely, and against all persuasion, set out on his 
adventurous exploit. A fatiguing journey of about half 
a league, over a surface of yielding snow and ruggel 
hummocks, brought him within a few yards of the enemy 
which, to his surprise, undauntedly faced him, and seemed 
to invite him to the combat. His courage being, by this 
time, greatly subdued, partly by the evaporation of the 
stimulus be had employed, and partly by the undismayed 
and even threatening aspect of the bear, he levelled his 
lance in an attitude suited either for offensive or defensive 
action, and stopped. The bear also stood still. In vain 
the adventurer tried to rally courage to make the attack: 
his enemy was too formidable, and his appearance too 
imposing. In vain also he shouted, advanced his lance, 
and made feints of attack ; the enemy, either not unde- 
standing them, or despising suck unmanliness, obstinately 
stood his ground. Already the limbs of the sailor begun 
to shake, the lance trembled in the rest, and his gaze, 
which had hitherto been stedfast, began to quiver; but 
the fear of ridicule from his messmates still had its influ. 
ence, and he yet scarcely dared to retreat. Bruin, how. 
ever, possessing less reflection, or being more regardless 
of consequences, began, with the most audacions boldness, 
toadvance. His nigh approach and unshakcn step, sub- 
dued the spark of bravery and that dread of ridicule that 
had hitherto upheld our adventurer; he turned and fled. 
But now was the time of danger. The sailor’s flight en- 
couraged the bear in his turn to pursue; and being better 
practised in snow travelling, and better provided for it, he 
rapidly gained upon the fugitive. The whale-lance, his 
enly defence, encumbering him in his retreat, he thyew it 
down, and kepton. This fortunately excited the bear's 
attention; he stopped, pawed it, bit it, and then resumei 
the chase. Ayain he was at the heels of the panting sez 
man; who, conscious of the favourable effect of ihe 
lance, dropped a mitten: the stratagem succeeded, aut 
while bruin again stopped to’examine it, the fugitive, im- 
proving the interval, made considerable progress ahead. 
Still the bear resumed the pursuit, with the most provoking 
perseverance, excepting when arrested by another mittet 
and finally by a hat, which he tore to shreds between his 
tecth and his paws, and weuld, no doubt, have soon mate 
the incautious adventurer his victim, who was rapidly 
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—s 
and rapid losing strength and heart, but for the prompt and well- 
e’s bright ff timed assistance of his shipmates, who, observing that the 
nent, the ff affair had assumed a dangerous aspect, sallied out to his 
World rescue. The little phalanx opened him a passage, and 
at then closed to receive the bold assailant. Though now 
1S again | peyond the reach of his adversary, the dismayed fugitive 
We haye | continued onward, impelled by his fears, and never relaxed 
times he his exertions until he fairly reached the shelter of the ship! 
agp Bruin once ‘more prudently came to a stand, and for a 
. Pa ota moment seemed to survey his enemies with all the consi- 
ung ay deration of an experienced general; when, finding them 
) triumph ff too numerous for a reasonable hope of success, he very 
from her ff wisely wheeled about, and succeeded in making a safe and 
forgetful. honourable retreat. 
se ane 
avourite ; 
e power CHINA. 
me Death of a Chinese Emperor.—The Emperor Kea King 
P Y & died on the 2d of September, 1820, in consequence of a 
cold he caught on his annual journey into Tartary, un- 
Ss ff dertaken to escape the hot weather at Pekin, and to amuse 
himself with hunting. An universal mourning was im- 
" mediately decreed throughout the empire. The procla- 
——., | mation received at Canton soon after the event, declared 
that the ** Dragon on Horseback,” on the 25th of 7th 
moon, at Jeho [the Warm River] became a guest in hea- 
ven; and therefore all persons were ordered, on pain of 
death, immediately to pluck the red fringe hairs from 
their caps, put on mourning dresses, and to abstain from 
n which, @ shaving, ptr, ha musical instruments, marrying, and 
d prowl. | sacrificing fora hundred days. All red papers posted up 
ny, em. 2 the streets were to be pulled down, and all edicts were 
the fi to be written in blue ink. The mourning at Court was to 
te? @ be expressed by the removal of ornaments, cutting off the 
tored for hair, stamping with the feet, &c. and the successor to the 
the bear J throne was to act as chief mourner. Libations also were 
le-lance, ff to be poet out before the coffin, and every demonstra- 
t on his fy 92 Of sorrow was strictly enjoined. 
out half ie 
rugyel [Translated from a Pekin Gazette} 
- enemy It has been stated to his Majesty that a foreign tribe 
1 stemmed of shepherds on the north-west corner of China, included 
yee in the province of Kansuh, have suffered severely from a 
» by this BH fall of snow.—The people in light houses have perished 
n of the Hf by it, and the whole of their eattle. Ninety-two families 
ismayed | Yet remain, and on these the Emperor commands that 
elled his fg there shall be no duties levied for three years to come. 
letensive IMPERIAL MANDATE. 
In vain The following mandate from the Emperor has been 
attack: fj Teceived : 
vieéitie ‘The manners of the Mungkoo Tartars were hereto- 
g fore plain and correct, since the laws in existence among 
s lance, ff them were lenient, but of late years many Chinese have 
under. passed into Mungkoo Tartary, and crimes have been 
stinately | More frequent. 
r begun Itis, therefore, hereby ordered, that when any Chinese 
is gaze, @ °F Mungkoo Tartars shall be convicted of crimes, they 
. “. shall be punished according to the Chinese Laws.” 
> 
“ roof [From another Gazette.} 
~ ‘ais Banditti pardoncd.—About a hundred families in the 
su *$ @ aeighbourhood of the capital have been proved ‘to be at- 
o.dnes, @ tached to a particular association. They have, however, 
ep, sub- # come forward to declare their recancation, and have been 
ule that @ pardoned. A list of their names, however, is taken, in 
nd fled, @ tder that if again detected they may be more severely 
punished than they would have been without a previous 
ght eB pardon, 
g better Chagn, the Judge of Shan-tung and Conductor of the 
ot it, ke | English Embassy when in the province of Chin-le, has 
nee, his | been degraded to a very low rank, accompanied by some 
threw it | "ey Severe animadversions from the Emperor for his in- 
bear's pacity, and bad government. 
presk he Emperor himself has attended to the examination 
esumel B of the higher departments of the literati this year, and has 
ng sea ff heard them read on various classical authors. As might 
of iieff be anticipated, some have been promoted and others de- 
od, ani Stded to a very low rank. 
seilae _His Majesty has also examined the progress made by 
’ is fourth son, a lad of fourteen years of age, and ‘is much 
ahead disappointed to find him quite unable to write verses. 
ovoking § The Emperor remembers wall that his august father, the 
niitter,@ late Emperor, examined him when he was thirteen years 
veen his’ Of 4ge, on which occasion verses were daily composed by 
ape Fe His Majesty attributes the present failure to the 
mf Prince’s tutors, and has ordered a complete set of new 
rapidly masters, 





XUM 


| An American Indian.—Much interest has been excited 
' by the recent arrival of a young man frim the United 
| States, who has passed the greater part of his life among 
the Indian tribes dwelling westward of the Mississippi. 
He was born of white parents, and was taken prisoner 
by a party of Indians at so early a period of his infancy, 
that he barely recollects the burning of his native village, 
and the massacre which made him an orphan. He was 
trained to the habits and pursuits of savage life, and 
through the vicissitudes incident to it, belonged succes- 
sively to various tribes, who distinguished him for his 
skill in the chase by the appellation of ‘‘ The Hunter.” 
In the year 1816, at which time he supposed himself to 
have attained the age of nineteen, he made his escape to 
the United States, and by the kindness of some citizens 
interested in his welfare, obtained the benefit of a regular 
education. In the early part of the present year he 
issued proposals in Philadelphia, for a Memoir of his Life 
among the Indians, with an account of their manners and 
customs, which he is about to publish in this country. 
Unable to discover any trace of his family, he retains the 
name bestowed on him by the Indians, and calls himself 
John Hunter. His manners in private society are strik- 
ingly characteristic of the civilized pupil of nature; and 
the influence of early habits may be recognised in the pe- 
culiar turns of expression which occasionally occur in his 
narrative. 


Good Friday, from the earliest records of Christianity, 
has been holden as a fast, in memory of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion ; and from the blessed éffects springing from 
that important event, its appellation Good, which appears 
to be peculiar to the Church of England, is prefixed. 
The Saxons called it Long Friday, from the length of the 
offices and fastings of that day; but its ancient and ap- 
propriate title was Holy Friday, as also the week in which 
it happens, Holy or Passion week.—The practice of ma- 
king Cross Buns, on Good Friday, is generally supposed 
to have originated simply in the desire of marking on the 
only food allowed on this day, a symbol of the crucifixion. 

E£aster.—In Yorkshire, on Easter Sunday, it is a custom 
for the young men, in the villages of that county, to take 
off the young girls’ buckles, and on the Easter Monday, 
the young men’s shoes and buckles are taken off by the 
young women. On the Wednesday they are redeemed 
by little pecuniary forfeits, out of which an entertainment, 
called a tansey cake, is made, and the jollity concluded 
with dancing. At Rippon, some years ago, where this 
custom prevailed, it is reported no traveller could pass the 
town without being stopped, and if a horseman, having 
his spurs taken away, unless redeemed by a little money, 
which was the only means to get them returned. 








Wonderful Journey of a Cat.—A family of the name 
Moffat, left Hensingham, near Whitehaven, about two 
months ago, to settle near Leeds, in Yorkshire, taking 
with them a favourite cat. The family arrived safe at 
their new habitation; but puss, possessing some of the 
disposition of Meg Merrilies, could not brook the change, 
but set off for her ** auld bield,” and about a week after- 
wards was seen purring at the door of her old and favourite 
domicile. The catis now in Hensingham ; much reduced 
in appearance by the fatigues of her long journey—up- 
wards of one hundred miles. 





Privilegé of Franking.—The Literary Gazette says, 
‘* Among the advantages attending the privilege of frank- 
ing allowed to the Members of the British Senate, we do 
not recollect to have seen that of franking the tidings of 
one’s death. Yet that even this may rank among the num- 
ber, was proved the other day, by the following singular 
circumstance. The late Admiral Lord K-—— had franked 
an envelope for a letter intended to be written to one of his 
relatives; he died before the day for which it was dated, 
and the frank was actually used to cover a letter to the same 
relative, to announce the death of the noble writer.” 





Funeral Sermon.—Mrs. Creswell, an abandoned charac- 
ter, in the reign of Charles II. desired, by will, to have a 
sermon preached at her funeral, and for which the preacher 
er was to receive ten pounds; but with this express con- 
dition, that he was to say nothing but what was well of 
her. A preacher was, with some difficulty, found, who 
undertook the task. After a sermon preached on the ge- 
neral subject of mortality, and the uses to be made 
of it, he concluded with saying—** By the will of the de- 
ceased it is expected that I should mention her, and say 
nothing but what was well of her. All that I shall sa 
of her therefore is:—she was born well, she lived well, 
and she died well; for she was born with the name of 
| CresswELL, she lived in ClerkenWELL, and ghe died in 
{ the parish of BridewELte 








We are indebted to Brantome for the following anec- 
dote of the devotedness of lovers of ‘‘ the olden time.” 
In the reign of Francis I. of France, a young woman 
having a talkative lover, ordered him to be dumb. His 
obedience for two long years made all the world believe 
that he was sunkin melancholy. Oneday, ina numerous 
assembly, the young woman, who was not known to be his 
mistress, undertook to cure him, and did it with a single 
word—speak. 


A Specimen of a FREE Translation.—If any of our 
countrymen are reduced in circumstances through their 
hospitality, it may be well for them to take up their resi- 
dence at Calais, for we find a box affixed to one of the pil- 
lars on entering the church with these words painted on a 
board under it, ** Trone pour les pauvres et Uhépital,” 
rendered into English thus:—*‘* Trunk for the poor and 
hospitable.” 








Mistaken Civility.—-A gentleman mistaking a very 
small lady, who was picking her way over a dirty channel, 
for a very young one, snatched her up in his arms, and 
landed her in safety on the other side, when she indig- 
nantly turned up a face expressive of the anger of fifty 
winters, and demanded why he dared to take such a 
liberty? ‘Oh! I humbly beg your pardon (said the 
gentleman) I have only one amends to make ;” and “he 
caught her up and placed her where he first found her. 





The Jews enjoyed the reputation, for centuries, of being 
skilful physicians. Francis I. of France, having long la- 
boured under a disease that eluded the art of his own 
physicians, applied to the Emperor Charles V. for a Jew- 
ish physician, from Spain. Finding that the person sent 
had been converted to Christianity, the King refused to 
employ him; as if a Jew were to lose his skill on changing 
his religion. 


Hollinshed says that the best wine was to be found in 
monasteries, for ** that the merchant would have thought 
his soul would go straightway.to the devil, if he should 
serve monks with other than the best.” : 








The following literary morceau is a literal copy of a rote 
transmitted to Mr. ——, in reference to a servant’s situa~ 
tion: ** Apriel 4th 1823.—Mr. —— If you place to inform 
Mrs. —— to shute here shelph with a sarvent As I have 
ingaicht in a Nother place where the wighis will answer 
bitter.” 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION LXXXVIILI. 








(Number 115 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win, 
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Portry. 


SONNET, 
©N HEARING MR. KALKBRENNER’S BRILLIANT FANTASIA INTRO- 
DUCING THE STORM, APRIL 4, 1823. 





Hark ! 'twas the gentle bird of evening’s note, 
Lone Philomel, that to the pale-eyed moon * 
In tones of witching sweetness all her own 
Upon the listening ear of rapture smote, ; 
Waking lone Echo from her airy cell 
With harmony divine; ’tis past; and, hush! 
For now the whelming storm with sudden rush 
Along the forest roars; and waters swell, 
And cataracts thund’ring down the mountain steep, 
With force resistless, desolation spread ; 
While fierce Megzra lifts her gorgon head, 
And, furious, joys to watch the madding deep; 
Musion all !—the storm—the witching tone— 
Matchless Kalkbrenner thine, and thine alone! 
Liverpool. , G. 
CE 
¢# There is so much deep pathos and genuine poetry in 
_ the fellowing cemposition, that we take this opportunity 
to express the hope that we may shortly hear again from 
the writer. 





From western India’s fertile soil, 
Before the eternal throne, 

Sighed out by thousands as they toil, 
Ascends the negro’s groan. 


Beyond the Andes’ snowy bound, 
In rich Potosi’s mines, 

Immured beneath the cavern’d ground, 
The wretched bondsman pines. 


And where the dark Levantine wave 
Assails the Libyan shore, 

in bitter toil the galley slave 
Still labours at the oar. 


From every clime beneath the skies, 
Profan'd by slavery’s chain, 

The prayers of captive millions rise, 
And shall they plead in vain ? 


Shall man, of little power possess’d, 
His fellow worm enthrall ? 

And rudely from his brother wrest 
A blessing—given to all ? 


Yes! thus itis; yet not unpaid 
His tyranny prevails; 

And all his barbarous deeds are weighed 
In Heaven’s unerring scales. 


And when the dark and silent grave 
Its gloomy jaws shall close, 

And the stern master and his alave 
Alike in dust repose. 

¥ach bursting sigh, each bitter tear, 
Each bosom’s tortured beat, 

Shall then in black array appear 
Before the judgment seat. 


Then tremble, tyrant of the day, 
And shudder at thy doom; 

For know, vain man, thy little sway 
Is ended in the tomb. 

That home, the wretched slave implores, 
A tenement df rest, 

That Jeads hiyn to thase smiling shoree— . 
The islands of the blest ! 





SIR ROGER. 
— 

The story from which the concluding incident of the 
following verses is taken, will be found, if I mistake not, 
somewhere in the ** Fool of Quality.” In other respects 
they are intended as a mere burleque on the horror-school 
ballads that were wont to be listened to with much avidity 
in the nursery. 

The grisly fiends rode on the blast of the night, 

And the rain in torrents fell, 
When the gallant Sir Roger, in armour dight, 
Rode onward to gain, ere the matin light, 
The bower of fair Isabel. 


But he Jost his path in the sombre wood, 
Not a star his course to guide ; 

Yet he manfully vowed, by the Holy Rood, 

Beneath the first roof, were it evil or good, 
Till the storm should abate, to abide. 


And the whip and the stirring spur he plied, 
And galloped through mud and mire; 

And a glimmering light soon afar he espied— 

And his spirited steed galloped on for a feed, 
And he—for a seat at the fire. 


He passed by the gibbet; a murderer’s bones 

There bleached, where the corpse he hid it, 
Where ’tis rumoured oft issue the dismalest groans; 
But Sir Roger heard not in the dead man’s tones, 

“* You can’t say—twas I that did it.” 


Now the mansion he reached—blew the warden’s horn, 
A voice exclaimed ‘‘ Who’s there” 

«* Tam (quoth Sir Roger) a knight all lern, 

And shelter I ask till the peep of morn, 
And the heat of your ingle to share.” 


** O welcome, Sir Knight!” said the courteous host, 
« Full welcome the stranger here, 

Who like thee in the forest is tempest-tost ; 

For to-night the deep ford may not be crossed 
By the boldest who wears a spear.” 


And his horse was housed, and, doffing his mail, 

A seat by the blaze he took ; 
And they plied the good cheer, and the generous ale, 
While the battering hail, and the howling gale, 

All the ancient mansion shook. 


Now he heard voices high :—through a chink he could spy 
A gang who had ceased to dine; 
And before them, all froth at the mouth, and all pale, 
Were the reeking remains of—a jar of ale, 
And some drank blood—red wine ! 


Now the host ’gan his wonderous tales unfold 
Of Will o’ the wisp all bright, 
That lured to the marsh the lone traveller bold— 
And of beings that were not of mortal mould, 
And of ghosts in their robes of white ! 


Then up a vaunting yeoman sprung, 

And the stranger Knight did dare, 
That night, when the midnight bell had rung, 
To visit the spot where creeking hung 

The bones of the murderer, bare. 


“ For a pint of wine,” cried the stranger bold, 
“‘ Here is one who will not pause, 
At the dreariest hour of the midnight cold, 
This tankard of good mulled ale to hold 
To the dead man’s gumless jaws.” 


*T was agreed; and the solemn night-bell rung, 
The Knight seized the plenished can; 
But before him, unseen, the yeoman sprung, 
And, climbing the gibbet, he closely clung 
To the bones of the fleshless man. 


Loud creak’d the strong chains in the wint’ry gale, 
And he deemed he well might cause 

The heart of the stalwart Knight to fail 

When he recklessly handed the smoking ale 
To the murderer’s lantern jaws. 


Then up came the Knight with the foaming pot, 

. And mounting a stone to bestow it, 
“Sup!” he'cried, as the spoon to the mouth-place got ; 
**] can’t,” groan’d a voice, “ for it is too hot !!”— 


be 


APRIL. 
{FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE.) 
—_—— 


Of all the months that fill the year 
Give April’s month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety 


The apple-blossom’s shower of pearl, 
The pear-tree’s rosier hue, 

As beautiful as woman’s blush, 
As evanescent too. 


The purple light, that like a sigh 
Comes from the violet bed, 

As there the perfumes of the East 
Had all their odours shed. E 


The wi!d-briar rose, a fragrant cup 
To hold the morning’s tear; 

The bird's-eye, like a sapphire star, 
The prin:rose, pale like fear. 


The balls that hang like drifted snow 
Upon the guelderose, 

The woodbine’s fairy trumpets, where 
The elf his war-note blows. 


On every bough there isa bud, 
In every bud a flower; 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present hour. 


Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky, 
Then all again sunshine; 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured line. 


Aye, this, this is the month for me! 
I could not love a scene 

Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green, 


It is like love; oh love should be 
An ever-changing thing,— 

The love that I could. worship, must 
Be ever on the wing. 


The chain my mistress flings round me 
Must be both brief and bright; 

Or formed of opals, which wil) chenge 
With every changing light. 

To-morrow she must turn to sighs 
The smiles she wore to-day; 

This moment's look of tenderness, 
The next one must be gay. 

Sweet April! thouthe emblem art 
Of what my love must be: 

One varying like the varying bloom, 
Is just the love for me. 





LINES 
Supposed to be written by a Mother on the Death of her twin 
Children, who died at the age of one year, within a few hoursg 
one another. 
i 
ca They were lovely and pleasant in their lives; ‘and in thelr 
death they were not divided.” 
i 


Adieu, my babes, whilst ye were living, 
Nought ever did ye t» be chided; 
One hour saw ye life receiving, 
And in death ye’re undivided. 


Oh! I could weep to be thus parted, 
And comfort e’en could take in weeping: 
But he who heals the broken hearted 
Whispers, ‘* Thy. babes are in my keeping.” 


The Almighty gave, and he hath taken, 
Then blessed be his name for ever; 
The good by him are ne’er forsaken, 
Then nought from him my trust shall sever.” 


Oh! yes, my babes, to you ’tis given, 
Upwards to go and take your wages; 

Ye now are with the Lord in heaven, 
And there shall reign for endless ages. 


Then peace, my babes, your race is run, 
Your day of trial soon is ended, 
Your spirits now to heaven are gone, 
Although with earth your frames are blended. 





* Then, you simpleton, why don’t you blew it?” 
Liverpool. s 


Chorley. ABALIABENSIS. 
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—— Ehe Philanthropist. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

§1n,—There is a passage in Mr. Roscoe's late publica- 
tion on Penal Jurisprudence, which is so contrary to those 
sentiments of concurrence and gratification which I am 
happy to express on every other part of the work, that I 
cannot refrain from pointing it out to you, and inquiring 
whether my objection is not a becoming and a true one, 
and which I shall fully state in the hope of having it con- 
firmed, or at all events, in the hope of having an explana. 
tion that will destroy the unfavourable impression from 
the passage which at present I feel so uncomfortably to 
exist. The sentiment from which I dissent, does not ma- 
terially affect the arguments on which the book directly 
teats, namely, on the object, and the means, of punish- 
ment; it is a collateral sentiment, incidentally introduced. 
] will transcribe the passage, and then state my objection. 

“If persons could be deterred from crimes by any appre- 
hension of the nature of their punishment, there is no cir- 
cumstance that could have so great an effect for this pur- 

se as the knowledge that they would be subjected to a 
course of discipline fat would not be relaxed till it had 
effected an entire change in their morals and manners, 
and in all the dissalute babits and evil propensities of their 
former lives. To a wicked disposition, the thoughts of 
becoming inoffensive, honest, just, and virtuous, is 
of all things the most hateful; and would consequently 
he avoided with.more care than any punishment of 
a mere corporal nature. Nor would such apprehen- 
sions be wholly unfounded. The punishments inflicted on 
the body are.of such a nature, as obstinacy, pride, cou- 
rage, and resolution can successfully resist, even in their 
most appalling forms; but the pangs and sufferings of 
an evil conscience,.apened to the scene of its own enormi- 
ties, abominations, .and crimes; the. overwhelming sense 
ef self-reproach, contrition, and shame; the daily and 
nightly tears that must. be shed before these stains can be 
washed out ; and the dreadful apprehension that reforma- 
tion has arrived too late, and that. the sinner may be cut 
of before he has had an opportnnity of expiating his 
effences by a better course of life, are, perhaps, the most 
acute sufferings incident to our nature.” : 

The sentiment contained in the above quotation to which 
J object is, that @ Lad man cannot bear the idea of becoming 
@ good one! What! can any mind be so entirely devoid 
of virtue, so enchanted with the allurements of. vice, as 
steadily and continually to abhor every virtuous emotion ? 
Impossible. Ishould imagine that the most abandoned 
man, whilst he revels in the practice and hey-day of his 
criminality, must feel the conviction within his own heart 
that he is doing wrong: that he may be detected ; and he 
pleads as an apology to himself for his crimes, the want 
of authority to direct him in a good course; and, although 
he endeavours by expertness in his criminal and pleasurable 
pursuits to delay the evil day, yet he truly hopes that com. 
pulsory reformation may come, and secretly rejoices at its 
arrival that it may make peace with its soul—its God, 
and die in.true happiness. ‘ 

I conceive this to-be the secret feeling of all wicked 
men; and, in consideration of that feeling, I think that 
the true object of all criminal laws ought to be the subjecting 
of wickedness to a strict, industrious, and virtuous course 
of disciplinc, prolonged according to the extent of crime; 
but in’ no case to use corporal punishment, nor any 
that tends to wound the mind, such as pillories, tread- 
mills, &c. ; and this principle ought to be supported by a 
very active and efficient police. ; 

his principle, manifestly apparent, and publicly known, 
will operate as a greater check to erime, a greater terror to 
all persons of an ill-disposed frame of mind, by inducing 
them to enforee that restraint on their evil propensities 
themselves, rather than be subject to it from others, and 
will have a greater effect in the reformation (which is the 
trae end of punishment) of criminals, than degrading and 
corporal punishments, and close, idle, and pestiferious im- 
prisonment. 

Having read these sentiments, you will perceive that I 
cannot possibly assent to the following particular sentence : 
‘' To a wicked disposition, the thoughts of becoming in- 
Offensive, honest, just, and virtuous, is of ai things the 
most hateful.” Yours, &c. 

Marcle 10, 1828. Cc 








XUM 


PRESENVATION FROM SHIPWRECK. 
— 

At the suggestion of a correspondent, we have caused 
the annexed engraving to be prepared for the Kaleidoscope. 
It originally appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
its obvious utility entitles it to a protninent place amongst 
the articles we promised to furnish on the most interesting 
subject of the preservation of the lives of our fellow- 
creatures from the perils of shipwreck. We solicit con, 
tributions for this department of the Philanthropist. 

Tn 1819, Lieut. Rodger was honoured by the presenta- 
tion of the gold medal of the Society of Arts, for this in- 
genious and useful invention. He has since presented a 
model to the Royal Humane Society, accompanied by a 
description, which (to make it more generally known) we 
copy from their forty-eighth Report (reviewed in p. 346.) 
The Royal Humane Society have kindly favoured us with | 
the annexed representation of the Raft. | 

**It must be obvious to every person acquainted with | 
the subject, that Rafts might be constructed in such a | 





manner as almost to ‘defy the destructive force ef the ele- | 
ments with which they would have to contend, but it is'| 
equally plain that such Rafts would be attended with con- 
siderable expense, and would occupy so much room on 
board a ship, as to preclude every hope of their being 
brought into genera] use. Under this impression I have 
in the construction of my Raft, confined myself to mate- 
rials which every ship is obliged to carry to sea for other 
purposes, viz. four butts, six pair of slings, eight capstan 
bars, three gratings or hatches, and four handspikes, with 
small rope or gaskets for life-lines and lashings; which, 
though not so strong as might be made of materials taken 
to sea for the purpose (which is not likely to take place) 
will, I hope, be found to be a good substitute. Casks of 
any size may be used, and small spars, such as boats, 
masts, top-gallant studding-sail booms, top-mast studding 
sail-yards, and many others which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate, may be substituted for capstan bars; so that 
every vessel has already on board the means of construct- 
ing a sufficient number of rafts to carry the whole of her 
crew, who only réquire instructions how to apply them to 
the greatest advantage. Theplan which I have the honour 
to propose is so very simple, that I presume the model 
alone will make it clearly understoud without any expla- 
pation ; I shall, therefore,.only observe,.that it is intended 
to be constructed on the ship’s deck when required, and 
hoisted or launched over board according to circumstances. 











| The buoyancy of four empty butts, each capable of con- 
! taining 108 gallons (ale and beer measure)’ is equal to the 
weight of thirty men nearly, supposing each man to weigh 
150]b.; but as the casks, if not totally immersed, will 
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tend to break off the sea, I would not recommend it for 
more than twenty; the casks will then be abouta foot 
above water. Should the society think proper to have.one 
constructed for trial, I shall feel much pleasure in going 
on it with twenty men, for the purpose of making any ex- 
periment they may deem necessary to prove its efficacy. — 
About four years ago I had it tried at Sheerness, along- 
side of his Majesty’s ship Northumberland, with twenty 
men; and in 1819, in Portsmouth harbour, alongside of 
his Majesty’s ship Queen Charlotte, with twenty-four 
men; on both which occasions it met with general appro- 
bation. ‘6 WM. RODGER, Lieut. R. N.” 
a 
\ RITING PAPER, of the best quality, made by 
the justly celebrated J. WHATMAN, of Turkey Mi’), 
to be sold at the following low prices :—Excellent copy 7c. 
the quire, or 11s. the ream; good laid post 8d. superfine 
thick 9d. and Is. the quire, or 12s. 13s. Gd. and 17s. 6d. the 
ream; superfine Bath 9d. ditto, hot pressed, 10d. and Iv. the 
quire, or 13s. Gd. 15s. and 17s. 6d. the ream; very best thick 
Bath gilt, 1s. 1d. the quire, or 20s. the ream; good foolscap 
1s. the quire, superfine 1s. 2d. and 1s. 4d. a quire, or 21s. and 


26s. the ream; superfine large bank post 1s. the quire, or 1 Ky. 
the ream; best thick lined brief 1s. 4d. the quire, or 26s. the 





| ream; very good copy books, 3s. 6d. per dozen; best sealing 


wax, 4s. 6d. the lb.—Also for sale, the new-invented Steel 
Nib Pen; it has the elasticity of the quill, with the durability 
of the steel pen, price ls. 4d. ezch; strong brown, &d. 16d. 
and Is. 6d. small hand 4d. the quire; at H. and W. Smrrn’s, 
192, Strand, London, second house from the Crown and An.« 
chor Tavern.—Account Books made to order, of any size or 
pattern; Drawing Paper, and Bristol Boards, equalty low iz 
price. All inside quires. 





The most desirable London Weekly Newspaper for 
country readers is The Englishman, which is regularly 
published at the early hour of four o’clock, every Sunda 
morning, by Messrs. H. and W. Smith, No. 192, Strand, 
London. In 7'%e Englishman no advertisements whatever 
are inserted. It is (with the single exception of the Mon. 
day’s edition of Te Observer) the cheapest, the best, and 
the largest sized Weekly Newspaper published in London 
without advertisements. It consists of twenty folio columns, 
at the price of seven-pence. The Englishman can be for- 
wenden by the coaches that leave London early on Sunday 
mornings, and by the mails which leave ‘on Sunday even- 
ings, so as to reach any part of the country on the blank 
post-day, for eight shillings and twospence the quarter. 
This Journal, containing such an unusual quantity cf 
matter, and no advertisements, will, if the papers be pres 
served and bound, form a sort of miscellaneous library in 
itself, very different from papers that are half filled with 
advertisements, 





American Newspapers.—As an eviderc2 of the spirit of 
inquiry and discussion on public affairs in the United 
States, we have been favoured with the following extract 
from the note-boxk of a gentleman whe has recently re- 
turned from the American eontinent :—* In the State 5? 
New York alone there are 99 weck!y newspapers; one 
paper three ties a week, and nine daily papers, mekirg 
164,000. impressions everv week, and 8,500,000 in. the 
year. The price.pf a weekly paper is about 105. a year. 

















Che Crabveller. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 


TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
id COMPRISING 

Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 

and France, 

IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 








(Concluded from our last.) 





MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, 
LUBECK, republic of, 
HOLSTEIN, dutehy of (Denmark) 

HAMBURG Territori f 
and BREMEN, § » *ttortes of. 


T went down to the port, called Travemiinde, two 
miles distant, by the bank of.the river. The road was 
much crowded with carriages, it being Saturday even- 
ing, and the citizen’s families were going to spend the 
Sunday at the bathing-place. The village consists of 
a long range of houses on the shore, chiefly summer 
retreats, with a good hotel, and an ill-constructed 
bath-house, provided with warm and cold baths. The 
shore is. good, and the machines safe and convenient. 
The lighthouse is a high round tower, at some distance, 
and is not an unpleasant object in the flat low country 
which surrounds it. The whole neighbourhood is 
saudy and very wild—not unlike Southport, in Lan- 
cashire; but the sea view is much more lively than at 
the latter place, owing to the shipping passing up and 
down the river. All the company dine and sup at 
the hotel, which arrangement gives the stranger an 
opportunity of at once seeing and soon becoming 
acquainted with the parties. Packets sail regularly 
from Travemiinde to Riga and St. Petersburg. The 
passage-money tothe latter city is only four ducats 
(38s.) and the small cabin may be taken for twenty 
ducats (£9 10s.) 

On the 19th of July (1318) I left for Eutin (pro- 
nounced Iteen) 43 miles. The country was well cul- 
tivated, and divided ioto small fields, with hedges, 
instead of the broad ditches or stone walls so common 
in Germany. We entered the dutchy of Holstein at 
Scharbenz, and the territory of Eutin beyond Falsen- 
dorf. The latter, the property of a prince of that 
title, extends on the north as far as Neukirchen, on 
the south to Glenzau, on the east to Zarnikau, and 
on the west to Augsfelde, being of greater extent than 
the territory of Libeck. Eutin, the capital, is de- 
lightfally situate on a considerable lake, and contains 
3000 inhabitants. 

Whilst waiting for a change of horses, I strolled to 
the Priace’s palace, a very old brick building, of great 
length, with a tower at one end. The large body of 
water in front, and the draw-bridge, the only approach, 
gave it a very baronial appearance. Branches of the 
lake intersect the extensive garden, crossed by fanciful 
bridges; and at one extremity is an artificial water- 
fall. The aviary contained several beautiful gold and 
silver pheasants and many rare birds. This neigh- 
bourhood affords an excellent kind of stone, which is 
eapable of receiving a fine polish. 

To Preetz 4, Kiel 2 miles. The whole distance 
from Eutin the country was very picturesque. Preetz 
is a neat town. The women there were pretty, and 
extremely well made, particularly in the feet and 
ankles. We re-entered Holstein between the villages 
of Mallent and Trent, and ‘vere compelled to take 
three horses for two persons. This was not owing to 
any necessity, the roads being good, but a Government 
regulation to get more money. Kiel lies on a bay, 
about seven English miles from the Baltic, a branch 
of which encircles three parts of the city. The 
population is 7000, The harbour is both safe-and 
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commodious, and will adimit large vessels, having in 
some parts from 18 to 20 feet water. The trade is 
considerable, having, independently of its proximity 
to the Baltic, a communication with the German ocean 
by a canal, which commencing nearly four English 
miles to the north of the town, runs to Rendsburg, 
being fed by the lakes of Wester and Wetter. At that 
fortress it joins the river Eider, which was made navi- 
gable, and discharges itself into the ocean below Ton- 
uingen. The freight of goods varies according to the 
description, but is generally about three dollars per 
last. The navigation, I was informed, is tedious aud 
uncertain. The line of the canal forms the boundary 
between the dutchy and that of Schleswig.* Kiel 
possesses an university, which formerly ranked very 
high in the reputation of its students. 

20th July (1818.) To Neumiiaster 44 miles, a small 
clean town of 2500 souls. Bramstedt 24 miles. Here 
each house was adorned with a row of trees, with the 
tops cut flat, under which families were enjoying the 
shade, in this sultry season. To the latter place the 
road was closely wooded, with occasional fine openings, 
but thence to Hamburg was a tedivus, barreu moss. 
To Uizburg 24, Hamburg 33 miles, where, after tra- 
velling all night, I arrived on the 21st of July. The 
distance from Liibeck is 253 German, or 115 English 
miles, 

The approach to Hamburg was highly interesting, 
and, from the number of new houses building (so un 
usual in continental cities) had much resemblance to 
the outskirts of London. 

On the 26th of July (1818) I left Hamburg in the 
steam-packet, to cross the Elbe to Harburg, but the 
water being too shallow for our boat, the passengers 
were landed at Moorburg, three English miles distant. 
Here we found the toll-bar closed, making it impos- 
sible to proceed with a carriage, and had consequently 
to walk to Harburg, in order to beg permission from 
the Amtman,t to give orders that we might drive 
uninterrupted on the high way. We had to wait half 
ao hour whilst this gentleman dressed himself, and he 
entered the apartment with a solemn and dignified 
step. We learnt that the toll-bar had been shut on 
account of some local differences between the Ham- 
burg and Hannoverian authorities, for which we pas- 
sengers were thus to suffer vexation and delay. The 
Amtman, however, was civil, and after some logic on 
our part, gave orders for the free passage of our equi- 
page. We arrived at Harburg, which is two miles, to 
breakfast. 

I continued to Bremen by the route already de- 
scribed, intending to proceed thence through Brabant 
to England ; but finding the heat so intense as to be 
insupportable, even whilst sitting alone in a roomy 
carriage, I determined to go by sea, and returned 
again to Hamburg. The distance to and fro is 26 
German, or 117 English miles. 

I left Hamburg on the 28th of July (1818) in a 
packet, so called (for it wanted every accommodation) 
for Ritzebittel. It was so crowded, that 1 was under 
the necessity of laying my weary limbs for the night 
on the fable. 1 wrapped myself in my Scotch plaid, 
which had been a constant and faithful servant, and 
even in that uneasy posture, sleep did not forsake me. 

The wind being contrary, we did not arrive at Ritze- 
biittel until four the next morning ; and at 11 a.m. 
went on board the William Freeling packet, Captain 
Mason, at Cuxhaven, and immediately set sail. 

The passage was boisterous, but none of the passen- 
gers being affected with sea sickuess, we enjoyed our- 
selves very well, the society being extremely agreeable, 
Amongst the party were Mr. P: , of London, Mr. 
F—, of Copenhagen, and Mr. M » of Rostock. 
With the first gentleman I had the pleasure of com- 
mencing an acquaintance which has given me much 
satisfaction. 

Early on the 4th of August (1818) we came in sight 
of Harwich, and the same morning I once more landed 











* The Angli inhabited the dutchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, and migrated with the Saxons to Britain in the fifth 
century. It is said that a tract of land between Flensburg 
and Schleswig is still called “ Angela.” Tacitus. 

+ Chief magistrate of the town, 





in my native country—lI trust as true a John Bull ag 
when I first left it; not, however, I hope, without the 
removal of a few prejudices, having met, in every 
country which I have visited, with persons deserving 
esteem, regard, and admiration. 
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VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 
——-- 
[Extract of a letter from the Island of Van Dieman, 
dated April 26, 1822.] 

“Since my last, I have travelled over a great part of 
the island. It is the most romantically beautiful that the 
imagination can conceive; indeed I am at a loss what 
part of it most to admire ; a poet or a painter might feast 
for ever on its beauties. 

*¢ Wishing to observe a large lake on an elevated land 
in the interior, I set out with three others on horseback, 
and an attendant on foot. We started at day-break, our 
only guide the compass.—-We took with us three Kanga. 
roo dogs, to catch game by the way. We computed the 
distance from the river Clyde about 30 miles, or about 75 
miles from Hobart Town, through an unknown country 
from the Clyde. We found a country of so great and 
beautiful variety of scenery, that I thought this view o! 
it alone recompensed us for a voyage of 13,000 miles to 
behold it. Unluckily on our route, we made one wrong 
turn at the foot of a very high hill, by which we were put 
30 miles out of our proper track ; though it increased our 
enjoyment of the landscape, whose beauty cannot, I think, 
be excceded. At last, after a most fatiguing march, dur- 
ing one part of which we were obliged to make our horses 
leap from rock to rock, at the moment of sun-set, just 
before darkness was coming upon us, we descried the lake. 
All called out together ‘‘ The lake ! the lake! the lake!” 
The echoes answered, and we ran to drink first of its 
waters. We were now very hungry, and it was too late 
to hunt for game: luckily I had ordered each man should 
take with him half a pound of rice, but we had omitted 
to take any vessel for boiling it. We devised many expe+ 
dients in vain, and at last were reduced to make use 0 
our tinder box, which held nearly a table-spoonful. After 
a fatiguing journey of fifteen hours, and nearly 60 miles, 
our hunger grew extreme, and our eyes were frequently 
cast upon the horses, we were, however, gradually satisfied 
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by the rice, and after having kindled a large fire, lay down 
to sleep around it, and to dream of the better fare some of 
ushad had with a Corporation party in London. 

«© At dawn of day I shot a large duck. The whole 

rty was on footin an instant ; and it was in one moment 

eed to be by no means necessary to pluck the feathers ; 
it was killed, grilled on the embers, and swallowed in two 
minutes and a half, if not less. Thus refreshed, we pro- 
ceeded to examine the lake; we deemed it to be about 
95 miles in circumference, and, as well as we could judge 
from our continucd ascent to it, about 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Continuing our march, we suddenly 
came to a second lake, connected with the first by a narrow 
deep stream, from which the first is fed. I called the 
second lake Lorell; it appeared to us to be about 70 miles 
round. ‘The smaller I named, from its form, the Crescent 
lake. We were in the middle of our summer season, 
December. 

«The beauty of the country round these fresh water 
lakes cannot be adequately described. Nature appears to 
have made this her resting place at the creatien, er to 
have formed this long after the rest. The large lake has 
numerous bays; its waves when its waters are agitated, 
reseinble those of the sea. There are innumerable wild 
ducks, black swans with red bills, and various birds pecu- 
liar to this part of the world. 

“One bay of this singular lake deserves a particular 
notice. On its sandy beach, if sand it may be called, as 
it is composed literally of powdered Cornclians, of a 
beautiful and rare sort, I could fancy the primitive fairies 
held their moonlight revels. The sand is composed of 
cornelians reduced to minute fragments by the lashing 
of the waves on the beach for the last five thousand years, 
glittering in the sunshine like clusters of diamonds. The 
colours are various and beautiful—the brightest red and 
crimson, green, violet, and azure. At the back of this 
magic bay, from its margin, and extending to the distance 
of half a mile, is the resemblance of a noble English 
park. The country then opens, and is clear of trees. for 
about a mile, and then begins a forest of gigantic spread- 
ing trees.” 
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Scientific Records. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Sciencé or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 

a series through the volume. } 





PERKINS'S STEAM-ENGINE., 
— 

Perhaps there never was a subject connected wi 
arts which has excited so. much sensation in the s 
world, or given birth to such warm discussion, as the n 
construction of steam-engine proposed by Mr. Perkins. 
The subversion of established theories which the plan 
involved; the vast reduction ef expense in the article of 
fuel anticipated; and the extremely high pressure at 
which the engine was proposed to be worked with perfect 
safety, were anomalous features that have been pro- 
nounced, with unqualified condemnation, as utterly im. 
possible. We have, however, now the satisfaction of stat- 
ing that Mr. Perkins has realized all that he promised, 
and that he has, by experiment (the only sure ground of 
philosophical reasoning) demonstrated that the engine will 
a under the circumstances and with the advantages 

e anticipated. ° 

The specification of this patent is not yet due; we are 
therefore precluded from giving more than a general idea 
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' of the invention: in our next number, however, we hope 


to be permitted to lay before our readers a more particu- 
lar description of its construction, with a plate exhibiting 
its general detail. The generator in place of a boiler, as 
We stated in our last, contains about eight gallons, is a 
cylindrical vessel made of gun-metal, about three inches 
thick, and closed at both ends; it is placed upright in 
the middle of a cylindrical furnace, and filled with water. 
This water is subjected to a very great pressure, and 
under those circumstances, is heated by the surrounding 
fire to a very high temperature. A valve is introduced in 
the top of the generator, and loaded with a weight cqual 
tothe pressure within. An injecting pump is now em- 
ployed to force a small quantity of water into the gene- | 
tator, which displaces a corresponding quantity of heates ! 
Water from the generator: this passes into the induction. | 
Pipe, and instantly becomes steam, exerting a very great | 


expansive force, which, acting upon the worlking-piston | of instinct ; te | 
stroying life. ‘This very curious fact has not yet had time | 


within the cylinder ef two inches diameter, placed hori- 
zontally, causgs it to perform its stroke of twelve inches. 


XUM 





The reciprocating motion of the piston works a rota- 
tory valve, which alternately opens and shuts the induc- 
tio and eduction passages, by which, as in other eng 
the steam, after exerting its force upon the piston, escapes 
to the condensor, but with this peculiar circumstance at- 
tendant,—viz. the condensation is effected under a pres- 
sure of seyenty pounds upon the inch. The operation of 
generating and of condensing the steam is so instantane- 
ous, that when the engine is in full work, the piston per- 
forms about two hundred and fifty strokes per minute, and 
the motive force thus produced is, by means of the piston- 
rod, communicated to the crank and fly-wheel of the en- 
gine, and thence, as a moving power, to other machinery. 

The space occupied by the engine and all its appen- 
dages, as we before stated, does not exceed an area of six 
by eight feet, though its power is calculated at ten horses, 
and it is considered that no part of the apparatus would 
require enlargement (except the working cylinder) for an 
engine of fifty horse power; the consumption of fuel is 
about two bushels per day. 

The perfect safety from any disastrous consequences 
attendant upon an accidental explosion have been fully 
proved by actually bursting the apparutus several times 
in the presence of many persons. The circumstance of 
retaining the heated water in the generator, under a con- 
siderable pressure, and only allowing it to assume the 
form of steam, after it has escaped from the generator, 
precludes the possibility of exploding that vessel; as the 
water, however much its temperature may be raised, is, 
while in the form of water, almost non-elastic; and the 
small quantity of steam generated from time to time in 
the induction-pipe, for the purpose of working the piston, 
could not, in the event of an explosion, then be attended 
with any extensive consequences; but to prevent the pos- 
sibility ef any such accident, a copper bulb is introduced 
in a part of the steam pipe, which is ealculated to burst 
at one thousand pounds pressure, while the engine is in- 
tended to work from five to seven hundred, and the whole 
is proved to sustain a force of two thousand pounds upon 
every square inch of its surface. 

The consequence of working the engine at a pressure 
greater than it is calculated to sustain, would be, that the 
bulb must rend open, and the steam blow out through 
the fracture, which has been repeatedly done; and here a 

nost singular effect is observable; instead of the steam, 
as it escapes, scalding, it is only warm, not hot, a property 
attendant upon steam raised to a very high temperature, 
which is not generally known, and the theory of which is 
still less understood 3; some experiments, however, have 
been made, which tend greatly to explain the cause of this 
phenomenon, and which we-shall on a future occasion 
submit to the consideration of our readers. 

It is now perhaps evident to the most sceptical, that 
something of importance has really been effected, and it 
is no less obvious, that theory alone would never have led 
to these results; the advantages of an extensive practice, 
and close observation, have progressively developed facts 
which have now beconre systematised and arranged by Mr 
Perkins, and the very great opposition which has been 
raised to his project, is the best possible proof of its ori- 
ginality.—Londun Jaurnal of Arts and Sciences. 





























“‘ To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

‘6 Sir,—In eating an egg on Sunday merning (80th inst.) 
to my great surprise I found a small silver coin, which I 
believe to be a Dutch piece (value two stivers) adhering te 
the white of the egg 3 it was evidently interposed between 
J and the albumen. The shell was discoloured in 
ts, and particulary in that part where the coin was'situ- 

‘he egg was laid that morning, and the servant 
says there was no difference in the appearance of that and 
the others previous to their being boiled. I had eaten the 
r tof it before E discovered the piece. Ithad not 
F 1 the flavour—By giving publicity to the above, 
you will oblige B. 

“+ 49, Spencer-street, Northampton-square.” 
*,* It occurred at Hounslow. 
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Animal Life.—A correspondent at Toulon, after ex- 
tolling the experimental physiology of Mayendir, adds: — 
** About three weeks ago he made a very extraordinary 
discovery, and one likely to lead to most important re- 
sults. te divided the principal nerves of an animal at 
different times, to become acquainted with their different 
uses. To his great astonishment he found invariably, on 
dividing a pa 












of nerves preceeding from the spinal mar- 
row, that he deprived the animal of motion and instinct. 
On cutting the one to the right, the animal was deprived 
i and dividing the left, of motion, with de- 





to be known in England.”—Zdinburgh Star. 


Preservation of Books.—Mr. Leet, a chemist of Ches- 
ter, gives the following directions for the preservation of 
books :—** The mode which oil of lavender may be applied 
to prevent books trom moulding, is as follows: Moisten a 
little cotton wovl with the essential oil, and rub this over a 
sheet of writing paper, both sides; the paper thus pre- 
pared is to be cut into pieces, about one inch square, and 
these must afterwards be distributed among the books, 
placing one piece at the beginning, and another at the end, 
wafered to the eover.—To prevent paste from moulding, 
add one drop to every quarter of a pound of paste; and 
the leather should be slightly rubbed over with a bit of 
sponge containing the oil.” 





Scientific Discovery.—-A correspondent has favoured us 
with the following :-—On the 20th of March, it was dis- 
covered for the first time that carbonic acid gas is con- 
densed into aliquid by extreme pressure, The fluid’ is 
very light and like wther in appearance ; muriatic acid 
gas, chlorine, sulphuretted hydrogen, and some other 
gasses have been condensed by a similar process. These 
discoveries may lead to most important results in their ap- 
plication to the arts. 


The Ouk.—As a proof of the durability of oak, it may 
be sufficient to observe, that there is now standing in the 
hop-ground of Mr, William Lawrence, at the Chequers, 
Tudely, in the county of Kent, an oak hop-pole, which 
has been in constant use for these seventy years past. Its 
present length is 13 feet, and it has stood the weather 
equally with ether poles in the same plantation. 











Prevention of Fire.—M. Cadet Vaux, considering that 
fizes in dwelling-houses begin, in very numerous instances, 
in the chimney, and that means cannot always be applied 
in time to extinguish the'fire at its commencement, turned 
his thoughts to discover some method for effecting this 
object. He refiected that combustion cannot be carried 
on without the presence of vital air, and consequently if 
the air in a chimney that was on fire could be rendered 
mephitic, the fire must go out. This object he obtained 
by the simple means of throwing flower of sulphur on the 
fire in the grate, the mephitic exhalation of which ex- 
tinguished the fire, as it would suffocate any living crea- 
ture—Literary Gazette. 





Curious Fish.—In some rivers in Guiane, there is a 
curious fish, about the size of a smelt, which has four eyes, 
two on each side, placed one above the others it isremark. 
able that when swimming, it keeps two eyes above, and 
two below the surface. 

Penmanship.—Mr. Beedel, of Ottery St.. Mary, Devon, 
has written Goldsmith’s Poem of the 7'raveller, Deserted 
Village, Retaliation, Sianzas on Woman, Stanzas on the 
taking of Quebec, and a Sonnet, without any abbreviation 
whatever, in a sqt of 3$ inches, the whele comprising 
1038 lines, and about 40,000: letters! It may be easily 
yead with a magnifying glass, and by some without that 
help. ‘This is probably the greatest feat ever achieved by 
the pen. ‘The writing is to be deposited in the British 
Museum. 

Old Words.—A collection of picturesque words, found 
among our ancient writers, would constitute a precious 
supplement to the history of our language. Far more ex- 
pressive than our term of executioner 1s their solemn one 
of the deathsman; than our vagabond, their scatterling. 
How finely Herrick employs the word pidtering, as applied, 
to the grasshopper! It describes its peculiar shrill and 
short cry.— |The cry of the grasshopper is pit! pit! pit! 
quickly repeated. }—Envy ** dusking the lustre” of genius, 
is a verb lust for us, but which gives a more precise ex- 
pression to the fecling than any other words which wee 
coukl use.—-D'Js7 ali. 
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' he wouserwtte. 

Yeast.—The following metheds of making yeast for 
bread are both easy and expeditious: Boil one pound of 
good flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a 
little salt, in two gallons of water for one hour; when 
inilk-warm, bottle it and cork it close: it will be fit for 
use in twenty-four hours. One pint of this will make 
18lb. of bread.—To a pound of mashed pototoes (mealy 
ones are best) add two onnces of brown sugar, and two 
spoonfuls of common yexst; the potatees first to be pulped 
through a cullender, and mixed with warm water to a 
proper consistence. ‘Thus a pound of potatoes will make 
aquart of good yeast. Keep it moderately warm while 
fermenting.—This recipe is in substance from Dr. Hun- 




















ter, who observes that yeast so mate will keep well. No 
sugar is used by bakers, when adding the pulp of potatoes, 
to their rising. —YForkshire Gazetic. 
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two points on the surface of the globe. 






















When any part of the community are in distress, it is com- 
mon co ask for a Committee of the House of Commons to 
investigate the whole of their case. The West Indians, on 
the contrary, strenuously oppose inquiry, which is all the 

_ Kast Indians ask. 

The West Indians acknowledge that under present circum- 
stances, “ the preference they have in the home market is of 
Uittle benefit to them, yet it may be valuable hereafter.” (Marryat, 
Pp. 88.) Here then we have an acknowledgment that all the 
East Indians require could do them little present injury, 
whilst on the other hand it is believed that incalculable be- 
nefit would result to the people of India and of England. Is 
this then not a fair subject of inquiry? 

As the great. question lies with the people at large, we will 
for the present let the case rest as it stands between the two 
lnterests. 

It is surely an advantage to this country to procure sugar 
on the cheapest terms; and ought we not to inquire into the 
grounds on which that advantage should be given up? 

lf the West Indians should establish an unquestionable 
right to-the preference of the home market, it would then be 
stil] more important to inquire, why they who are not half so 
distant, who have more advantages from British skill and 
eapital, cannot supply us with sugar as cheaply as the people 
of Bengal. For when we have the market of the world open 
to us, we go to the cheapest market, and competition en- 
sures the adoption of the most economical systems; remove 
this competition, confine us to one source of supply, and then 
i¢ becumes necessary to inquire whether the cheapest systems 
are adopted. 

It will not be questioned that slave labour is dearer than 
free labour, and cannot exist in a free competition with it. 
If this competition is denied, is it not for the interest of the 
country; is it not its incumbent duty, to inquire whether 
the slaves of the West Indies may not be converted into free 
men, with all the advantages which have invariably followed 
such a change? 

High prices of produce, whilst a manifest disadvantage to 
the cousumer, appear to have been equally so to the condition 
of the slave, by whose labour it was produced; whilst low | . 


words, with short explanations, which may be converted 
into an useful exercise for young people, for whose amuse- 


ment your little work is well adapted. If you do not} nature. A 
think it too long, you will perhaps insert it at your conve- gi eg art of preparing, compounding, and presery 'n, 
medic. 


nience. Every word is, of course, taken from some book 
or other: I mention this to appease the wrath of the 
eagle-eyed Mr. Who would be a Plagiary, whom you 
were so obliging as to introduce to the readers of the 
Kaleidoscope in a late number. I have, I assure you, 
been much amused with your quotation of his epistle 
from the Manchester Iris. 
the passion of this doughty hero for scribbling, I appre- 
hend we should not have been favoured with his lucubra- 
tions, had not this famous Count Comazzi (of whom I 
never before heard even the name) luckily popped upon 
him. While musing over the musty volume of this great 
chronicler, the fire kindled, and historical readers and re- 
| flectors, magpies and mathematicians, dance through his 
epistle in all the mazes of a bewildered imagination. 


Acoustics, the science of sounds. 
Alchymy, the more sublime chemistry which proposes the 


Pai a 
Altimetry, the art of measuring altitudes or heights. 
Angeiography, or Angeiology, the description of the vessels of 


Arithmomancy, a kind of divination performed by means of 


Orthoepy, the right pronunciation of words. 

Ontology, Metaphysics: the science of the affections of thi, a 
in general. i 

Philology, the sciences of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, antiqui. 
ties, history, and criticism. 

Physiology, the doctrine of the constitution of the work» of 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srn,—I send with this a sort of dictionary of scientific 


Pneumatics, the mechanical properties of elastic or eriform 
fluids, such as their weight, density, compressibility, ang 
elasticity. 

Phlebotomy, blood-letting: the art of opening a vein for me. 
dicinal purposes. . 

Prosody, the part of grammar which teaches the sound an¢ 
quantity of syDables, and the measures of verse. » 

Poleniies, disputations, controversies. 

Stencgraphy, the art of short-hand writing. 

Scenography, in perspective, the perspective representation of 
a body on a plane. 

Statistics, a view or survey of any kingdom, county, or ‘pp, 
Trish. 

Stereography, the art of drawing the forms and figures of 
solids upon a plane. : . 
Stereometry, that part of geometry which teaches how to 

measure solid bodies. 

Steganography, the art of secret writing. 

Tachygraphy, the art of writing fast, or of short hand; 

Topography, description of particular places. 

Typography, émblematical or figurative representation ;. also, 
the art of printing. 

Vaccination, cow-pock Inoculation, inoculation with the vas 
cine virus. : 

Ventriloquism, an art by which the voice can be 80 modified 
as to make it appear to the audience to proceed from’any 
distance, and in any direction. . 

Zoology, that part of natural history which relates toanimalsy 
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transmutation of metals. 
hia, the history or description of grasses. 


the human bodv. 





numbers. 





prices of produce have ever been beneficial to the condition 


of slaves. With prices of produce sometimes so low as not to 
afford to pay for the importation of slaves, the slave popu- 
lation of the United States is augmented by natural increase 
“about 125 per cent. in thirty years; whilst with prices com- 


paratively high, and with an addition by importation in 


nearly the same peried of 188,785, the slave population of the 


island of Jamaica has only increased from 250,000 to 345,252, 


showing, when compared with the United States, a destruc- 


tion or a waste of human life, or a eounteraction ef its 


tendency toincrease, of about 400,000 in the short period of 


thirty years. Are we to continue to support this system by 
high prices? Or does it not loudly call for inquiry? 

If it be said that the soils in the West Indies are worn out 
or exhausted, that is no new thing; nay it is a striking and 
fuvariable feature of slave cultivation. It is seen and lamen- 
ted in the United States; but the almost boundless extent of 
their land makes the inconvenience less felt. .The soils in 
England would wear out if constantly cultivated even with 
wheat, with barley, or with oats. But happily the people are 
iiot slaves! They eat beef and mutton, they wear woollen 
eloth and leather shoes. A demand for these articles pro- 
motes the introduction of cattle, which manure and preserve 
the fertility of the soil. Are we to continue giving a bounty 
on the cultivation of sugar, a constant succession of which 
exhausts thesoil? Or ought we not thoroughly to investigate 
this interésting part of the subject. 

If the West Indians still p ere in these systems of im- 
Policy, of folly, and of waste, and still claim the right te be 
remunerated for them in the price of their sugars, is it not a 
subject for inquiry, by what right or what law they hold the 
700,000 of their fellow beings in bondage, under charters 
binding them to govern by laws not repugnant to the laws of 
England. 

These remarks are confined to that part of the subject 
where slavery entails expense on the country. But there is 
a wide Geld for investigation which stands on higher than 
pecuniary grounds. : 

While recommending a system of better treatment, which 
(even in the extent that it exists in the United States) has so 
greatly extended their slave population and still more their 
eommerce,; and which, if it proceeded to the entire emancipa- 
tion from slavery, would doubtiess be attended with the same 
glorious results which the same cause has every where pro- 
duced, what shadow of ground for alarm can exist that it 
could possibly 2;~inish the commerce of the West Indies? 
What ground iz chere to fear that the planters would sustain 
any loss And even if they did, an inquiry before the House 
ef Commons is not likely to deprive them of the bénefit of 
any just claim ; for if this great national object can be at- 
sained, we need not be aicein the measure of indemnity. © 













Mythology, the history of the fabulous gods and heroes of an- 


Catoptries, that part of optics which explains the properties of 
reflected light. 


Chromatics, that part of optics which treats of colours. 

Chorography, the art of making a map of a particular country 
or province. 

Chronology, the science which treats of time for the illustra- 
tion of history, biography, &c. 

Cosmogony, the science of the formation of the universe. 

Cosmography, a description of the several parts of the visible 
world. 

Dioptrics, the science of refractive vision. 

Entomology, that part of zoology which treats exclusively of 


insects. 

Ethics, or Morality, the science of morals or duty. 

Etymology, the part of grammar which delivers the inflec- 
tions of nouns and verbs. 

Geology, the doctrine of the earth. 

Gnomonics, the art of dialling. 

Hydregraphy, the art of measuring and describing the sea, 
rivers, lakes, &c. . 

Hydraulics, the science of the velocity and inepetus of fluids 
when in motion. 

Hydrostatics relate to the resting equilibrium of non-elastic 
fluids, and to the pressure of solids immersed therein. 

Hydrodynamics treat of the powers, forces, and velocities of 
fluids in motion. 

Horography, an account of the hours. 

Horometry, the art of measuring hours. 

Iethyalogy, or Ictbyology, that part of natural history which 
treats of fishes. 

Ichnography, in fortification, denotes the plan or representa- 
tion of the length and breadth of a fortress. 

Lexicography, the art or practice of writing dictionaries. 

Longimetry, the art of measuring ; 

Metallurgy, the whole art of working metals from the state of 
ore to the utensil. 

Mnemonics, the art of memory. 

Mineralogy, the science which treats of the solid and inani- 
mate materials of which our globe consists. 

Meteorology, the doctrine of meteors, or the study of the va- 


Astnonomy.—We were, some time since, favoured with s 


Tour on THE ConTINENT.—The original tour, which hu 


The Quaker’s Budget in our next 
Sunpay aT Paris, and the Russian MAINTANG are also ré 


Hannah Marta has never yet favoured us with a solution 
the enigma communicated several weeks since. ; 
Cooxz’s Fouzy shall have an early place. 

Noctes Nathantane have been received. - . 

We have further to acknowledge D. H.—J. W-—O. Be 


series of papers on the solar system, prepared by ascleritite 
gentleman of this town, from the works of Sir Isaae New. 








ton and other authors, not within the range of ordinay 
readers. These essays our correspondent has rendered 
amusing and instruetive, by adapting them to the taste of 
all classes of educated persons. We intend, in our next or 
succeeding Kaleidoscope, to introduce one of the series, and 
believe we shall begin with that source of light and lifeand 
motion, the sun. 





been continued in the Kaleidoscope for the last nine months, 
is completed this day, with the exception of a copy of Gray’ 
Elegy in the Dutch language, which we shall supply next 
week, and which we are assured, as a literary curiosity, 's 
worth recording. Wecannot close this entertaining and {n- 
structive journal without publicly thanking the author for 
having selected the Kaleidoscope as the medium of the publi 
cation of a work, which, if printed in a separate volume, 
would, inall probability, have realized the writer a consider. 
ablesum: Weare assured by persons whoare wellacquainted 
with the places visited in this tour, that the narratives 
very comprehensive and faithful, and free from nativnal 
prejudices. It will be perceived by the recapitulation a 
the end of the work, that our traveller has actually tn- 
versed a space of between six and seven thousand miles ia 
course of his peregrinations. . 








served for our next number. 
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riable phenomena of the atmosphere. 
Metaphysics, that part of philosophy which considers the na- 
ture and properties of thinking beings. 






tiquity, with the explanations of the mysteries or allegories 
contained therein. a 

Optics, the science of vision. 

Ornithology, that part of zoology which treats of birds. 

Osteology treats of bones. 

Orthography, that part of grammar which teaches how words 
should be spelled, 
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